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■ I. Introduction' 1 - Tp THI iDUCATlONAL-RESOURCES. 

= , ^ ' - — " ^ INFORMATION CENTER (ERjC)," 

As we have seen in pravious chapter^^ contemporary Miarican 
' ' ' ' ' ~ (?.' 

^ ' ' • ' ^ . _ \ ■ # 

cities are characterised by an eKtensive^ degree of raciaT residentl^al ^ 

segregation as -well dm a ^distinct pat tern of segregation, I'l^itli .^ndir-^ 

■* . ' — ■ " . ♦ ' ^ ' * 

ities clustered around the city^ center. Several alternative ^ forces 

which CQuld potentially cause this degree and pattern were preseritedt ^ . 

segregation by economic class, segregation due to racial prejudice 

on the part of whites and ^(perhaps) blacks , and segregation due , ^ 

to white discriminatory behavior (which may provide, beyond the 

direct constraints^ indirect ones via the ^reduction in housing 

market information available to blacks)* ^ . , . 

It is 'Important for the purposes of the following analysis to 
note that the harms of' any given degree of racial 'segregation de--' 
pend on the pattern of that segregation as well as on the dominant, 
cause of that segregation* That is to say^ given the current 
American degree of segregation^ there is a distinct set of harms 
which may be attributed merely to the pattern of blacks being 
segregated in the central city jurisdiction with- its concomitant 
conditions of weak fiscal capacity, concentrations of poverty, 
^deteriorating physical and social environment , etc*; irrespective 
of the causes of such a pattern, ;i addition, however, as was 
demonstrated in the previous chaptfir the dominant force , causing 



the 



pattarn of segregation •today is di^criintnatlQh jf -a 



this particular causa of sagragation genarates jits own imiqua h^r^^ • 



rrresp^otiva of ^hat pattar-n dt producae 



y it 
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Ona might wonda^^ why 



uch a concaptual distifietion^ ia iraportant^/r 



conBidering that the c^nta[nporary scene ;ia^'ch by a coh^ ' / 

junction of both a dominant discrimihato^y cuase^^and i cantralizad 
pattern of sagr,agation, T^V raascn is that the payof f s ariS tiw^ 
social/ implications of pfitential public policy pptions ragarding^' 
sagragationp. vary dramatiaally depending bn their approach to ; j 
quest i^M of degraeV Pattern, and\ caus6^ e ,g. i ' / 1/ 



a) maintaining tha digrae of sagragation and the magriitude 
of tE<a discriminatory cause but changing^'tha pattern 
{a*g* moving tha ghetto' an masse to a suburban/ area)^^ 
might reduca- soma Iharms asispoiated witlfi the aentrf.li^ed 
ghetto patteri^/- bult woul4 leave unchanged 'a variaty of 
other harms due tol involmitary segregation, ' 

b) reaucing tha r . y ^ 1 of aagragation by eii'minating dis- 
. crimination -might still result in , soma centralized 

concentrations of blacks due to economic class segrega-* 
V tiony whenca^the. halrms of disgriminiitory forces would 
be eliminated for alll blacks although poor- blacks 
would still bear the harms of cantraliiation* - > 



c) 



raiucing th,e Centra It iWyf^-H^cen by elimirrating ' ' 

discrimination and ^tjr^^TiQW fey economic cla^sps might 
still result in somel \ clusteting of blacks , 

due tb voluntary^ prejudicial reasons^ but in such ^ * 
.caseybne might presmtie that blacks would -^ba willing 
to bear the 'associated harms. * 



\ 



Put somewhat differently, the dosts of segregation and discrimina^ 
tion cannot be maasured without^ reference .to some counterfactual 

. ' ■[ - . ' \ . ■ . ■ . : ^ V ' 

scenario, i.e, , compared to "what things would be like" with 
some different pattern, extant, &nd/or cause* Needles^" to say , 
a change in the current situatiort might reduce CDSts associated 
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■*..' . ' ■■ ■ • 

with that dondftion but cause' otHet , ' of f setting problems, btit those. • : 
, issues %^ill be considsrad it-a later poiht iW thl^ .pdpar . > 
B^fg^E' tumli^Jbo-Jfcb^anAi^l^uQ^^ 
atould.be .pointed, out ; that the attribution' of harms ^ solely to\ / : « • 
physical (residential) segregation is*a' rather artifioial, one, As, v - 
will^ba shown in th# fina.1 saetion.of this -shapfier phy|icrfl sagre-- v;. 
'giition is both a contributor tOf .as we 11^ as a product of # the - , ^ , 

broada?'^ more pervasive set of racist *attitudes and. structures m- 
America . That i^ td say ^ while ; the attempt will be made tp: isolate 
the affects of discrimination i^ijhousing . as opposed, to ^discrimina^ 
tion in, for example;- employme A, one should realize that both are 
muttiklly^r|^inforcing; eleEi called ^ 

^ the^"ghajbto*'" / 5 . ^ - / ' / -"^ . . 

,^ ' thus having clarified Bom0''faasl:c distinctions^ ^ 
\to the problem, the' main thesis of this chapt^, can be ktatedi ; _ 

.\ . ■.^^v, ^^^^^^ ■ ■ 

\ The genttfalized pattarn - of urban racial segragatibn and its \ * 
predominant cause of discrimination s ■ ^ 

\ 1. diredtly impose significant burdens on minorities Ithrough 
^ 1 a -g^ariaty of means, and . ■ 

.1 ^- . ■ ;■ ■ ■ ■■ V ' ; ■ ... [ . ' ■.. 

, 2 . indirectly contribute to the maintenance of'^^ the broader _ 
] ' ghetto subsystem which, ih turh, perpetuatas a variety / ' ' 



\ 'of problems for minorities and.^intansif les the under^ 
\ ' lying forces of segregation in a mtitually^retin forcing 
manner. • ^ - • ■ — ■ 





ization of the chaL^ter is as follows ,i ^ Tha next : 
jcribe the direct costs attributable to tha, . . . 
tt^r^n of legregationiAreduced job opportuniti^es/ 



aocas^ibil^y , via sijburl^ani^i of epployment ^S.hlghar consumer 
.p^i^^B' vi^Mxg coats^ and^/inadequata 'pi^lic sarvi 

:yi,a wa^k tfentral city fiscal capacity. Section .III will e«amine < 
the. diraqt costs created by the dlscnmlnatogy causa of segrega^ 
* r tionrAiMfhe^ housing pr^ices arid the ra#yltlng lower levels/o£ 
. . hoaxing consmnption ,B*redilct ions in homeownership. potantial viSi 
landing ijiatitutibn discrimination and/or broker "steering", ^ 
s raductipnm in-, th^ choice of alternative public servica ^packages , / 
^ndfia host^ of socio-psychoiogical problams , ^ The relations-hip ^ 

' |. . " ^ • ■ ■ ' - . 

J. between phyiicarVsagregation and the broader , ftamawork of the 
3 ■ ghatto^ will be ^^analyzed in Section IV, and the indireict cost^ 

of segragat^on in tarjns of reinforcing other racist attitudas ^ 
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^n4 struct 



will be- disdussed. .A final .secttion will provide^ 



a summary/ .d^f findings , ; Throughout^ atftantion ^ill be paid to 



vital questions relating to the harms of segregation, whic 
remain u^anawfered, th^is providing directions fM future 



rasaar^ch* 



r 





o 
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■;.i3:, ^ piragt Costs q£ Centralized Pattarh! o£_ Beyragatigh ^ 



It' 



A As damoristrate^; in, aarli corttemporary Amarican^- 

radial sagragatio;! is dharact^ by .concentrations of minoriH.' 



txi^ jfiae in centra city- araae * " Such a ^ttMn, goncentration 



* I in these araM with 'their limitad jpb potential^ housing stocky, 

' fiscal capacity^ ate^ creates particular probl^s for miripritla^^ 
ir^as^^ctlv:e.Qf tfie reasons wl^ they live In ^these areas^: KkiSn, 
, in Far man {1968) , f^r instance> notes tha.tr 

; ' ' If this single ; or overwhalmingly dominant ^ Negro gh^t^o 
.. . , . ; wars raplacad^^ numirbu^' small^ an3 widely, disp^rsaa W 

* , ■ ' ' J^egro set^lamants^ in a' large n^nber o£ political j^url,s^ 

dictions ^ inost of the i^trect cpsts of housing sags'egap 
V tion \would eithei^be mitigated qr disappear entirely. 



A, 



Reduced -Job OpportunitlJfe /Accessibility . ^ 

' ^ The progressive decentralii^io'h' o£ Jobs in matropolitan 
.areas has made suburban ras^id^nce Ind^fe^ingl/y nfere attractive 



,in terms of maKimizing employment opportunitifes aAd^access^llity. 
Yet / minorities ^tend to 'be concentrated in .the oldest neighbor^ 



hoods of tta ^antral city whencd various employment opportlinitles 

tei 
hk 



must be forijone op, at best, be'cpme associated with difli^ui^t/ 



postly^ and tim^e^consuming trips from the ghbtto 
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v'T V-} . ^- ■ \ ■ ' ■■ 
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^ The genara^ -fl^nd dl j^ob^decentraligationVis a wail-dQa^sntad ^ 
f act i. c.f . Harrison (1974) , Friedlander ^972fr, U.S. Civil Rights 



and % continued absolute dfolina irj central city aniployitient (a.f.— . 
Kain (in Wilson, 19f8) and Downs (1968))'^ ha^# proven, unfounded . 

^ , s ^ ' . = ? ^ . =^ ' ' • 

bafbad on evidance^ from' the iate 1960'a and early i9^yO's (a*f*. 
f Friadlahier (1972, Ch^ ij , LewiB a969) a:nd Harrison (19'^4, Ch.^2)| > 
the fact remains that Jignifioant job opportunities continue. ±6 * 
)pe^ up L^, regions kocated aver f 'arthar from th# predominant f 



i 



n residential areas oi^niinoritiai . Such a situation can ba saen 



to adversely dffect mippritia^. for three reasons. * " 

^ Initially, it ha'^baen^ argued that tha amployroent gif^th in ' r - 

those classifications which hava traditionally 'bean held by minora^ 

'ties (low and semi-skilled g^b^) has b^h /^^^dularly pravi-lent 

■ in suburban vs , central cit^ areas ^(c.f.^&ynihan, ^(iri Ptt^sort; 

1968) ichaib#r , et* al. (19 71X7* and Advisory Commiisiofi 4»n Intar* 
^ \ , ' ' ^ ' ■ ' . \- ^ % ^ . . 

-/ govarnmantal *RelatBontf (1968) ) . ^ The result has beaiv the^ fiimous 

> claim of "mismatc^'; I ^low ^ill andoimen^s* of rfe /benttal city^ . 

\ minority labor pwl cou^Jfe^ with 'the white* co^^^ffrY( ass ilmirt'^^ \ 

' ' skilJL)i ch.aracter|.stics of tbo^a few^^^b *c^sses ^Jfeill gr^^ng 

in central cities. Sa^rr41 studies hav^e 'Attacked this/ciaim ^ 

' 1 (G.f. Harrison (1974', Cl% 3) ) 1 . iewis' (19'65) studied the Ghanges * 

m oobs per capita in IS SMSA'.b, from 1?53-^196^5 ^and found ttfatV, : ' 

. for' all ^yp« rndustrias there was an ^^reasing nuifteer ^ T 

renon (1970 , 1971) eftlended^^ 



jqBb per central ^^ity' resident I ^^1* 
this analysis for particular em^loymSnt .groups in 8 SMS^'ssfor 
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K 



1965-^7 anfl^ showed that, while low, and ierai-^skil*led jobs did grow, ^ 
■ ^ ^slightly faster' Iti si:^urb&, f ive-sfeventh6 \Qt the nat/ove^all Central 

sH^e ra^n^^rth^ s a ~erft e ge^i e 
.ment of central ^city persons* ^NoUL (in ^ecina, ^ 1970) conductad 
'Similar tasts , f or 9 cities in 1968 ands^lso conqluded ^that un- 



skilled jobs w^a progressively easier/to find In central cities. 

w0nf9rtm;ia^ly for minorities, most of such ^ob opportunities have 

been taken by^im^commuting suburbanites^ (Frenon, 1970 ^ 1971) suggesting . 

that disjpriminatory employmen^f prMcticei; ^ rather ihan residential 
.J 

segregation, \are the root 



of the proble^.^ ^ 



I The second factor lading f^oni cejitralized segrefati^on to ^ 
^ lowered employment bpportung.ties deals with information* The^. 
• ^ phyaical isolation* of the ghetto^ma5|. prevent, potential warkers^-'^ ^ 
, f rom receiving f ull ^and accuWte i^ormation a^ut available job 

openings, ' especially if ghetto ? use more informal ^ unsystematic 

- r - ^ . . ' — ^ ^ ' ^ . ' ^ ■ V 

ty^es of job\search techniques' c* f- K^in {1968) and Lu^ie and ^ 

C Rayack \l966)-)'. ^Bureau of Mbor Statistic "surveys of * the job^ ^ 

\. ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . - \ J ' " * ^ ^ 

seek^g*°^^mQthoS% of ghetto ar^ non^ghf tto persons inM_968^69 , (c. f • 

A M/ ^ / ^ . ^ "^^^ / ' : 

* Hilaski (1971)) have indicatjed no significan-^ differences in tech^ 



^niques between these, groups - They do show, however, that one- 
fojSth of the , techniques us#d in^/olvad direat, contact'- witli 
( employers . (which is difficult in' suburban 'areas for ghettoites) ^ 

and another fourth involved relatives 'of "community^ organs"') ^ 

■ ■ ' - ^ ^ . ^ ' \ 7 ^ 

f^nelther of which may have adequate " iSormatioh about suburban 
opporttmities «given the paucity of pliinority f amiliarity '-with that 
area) , ' / ^ # ^ ,--tr- . ■ ' 
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^ The.f«ial factor ralatad to lowered employment opportunities ^ 
tfbncerns/trarispoirtatlon* 7 The difficulty in transporting onaself " ^ 
y ikow s cen^^l gh etto to^ potential Buburbafi job have been widely - 

" ' -"V"^^""", w r' ^7'"^^ , , ' ; ■ ■ ■ " ^ ^ ' " "'"^^ . ^ 

do^anented; (V.f. DodaonMlSe^) , Meyer, e;t. al. ,(1&65^ Ch.^ 7) ,.Kain 

. ^ " \ ^ ' . - ^ . ^ I ' . , / ' ' - , ^ ■ . . ■ 

;and|^ Meyer; (1970) , Kaln (1968) , Ketnet^ Comnisiion , (1968) , Ornati (1969), 

.^a^b, (1970, 'Ch* i)^ ForOTiari (1971, ^h* 4). .«^eli4blt autpwobili ^ • * 

.■ ' ^ ^ ^^ifi ^ ''' ' 

wiiioh may be meae|^itated fo^ certain ^uburban^Vorktripe i^ obviously 
6eyond the finandial i^ans of , many ^patential/ minority employeAs% 
(c,f, Kain an^ Maye3ri^(19 70) ) and *the Inadeguacy of pi^lia tranait * 
^ alternatives is manifest (c,f* California GovernOT's Commissiorf ^ 
i(19651 , Mfeyer, pt. al. (196S) , and Ornati (196^) )^ ifchat'e more, 
, the demonstrated low respons^ to spaciai transit projects for 
. • tra]jsp©\cting ghettoites to a'dbu^Mn Workplaces (c.f, L#wis (1969)^ 

and U. S*^ Deptv of Labor (1971)) suggfests that^ even if teGhnically 

^ " ^ /; ^ ' ■ ^ 

Sfeasible, the time, comfort, and out-of-pocket costs 6f lengthy 



#g^ty-suburb comnutes may over iatie the potential gain of l^kiag 
for^^r holding*a>job there . Furthermore, ev^n if a ghettoite ^ 
does accept suburban employment it i's likely he/she will spejid 
more time ^nd money to reacH'^'Uch ^ job than p suburbanite working 
in the ceni^al city (c.f. Newmanl C1967) , Morgan ri967) , Ornati 
. {1-969 , Gh.D) . *.« V . 

.f Dbvioi^aly,, the ulti^iata validity of tfiese three factors cpsta 



i^atration o 



on the demoriatration of som^ statistical relationship between the 



centraliz^ed pattern of minori'ty -segregation, the dispersal . pattern 
^ ^ of employment, ^nd ;toe degree of pinoritJ^ employment or unemploy- 
ment- On this ppint tljare has been a great deal of debate, (c-f* 
f Harrison (1974) and in von Furstenberg, et, al , (1974)), The 



E 



fitst Statistical Study in^ this,, fegard was coriductea by Kain ('i9«8) 
* using data from Datroit tl952) and Chicago (1^56)/- Kainjfound 

workplace lOne^ was^ difffectly related to the proportion"cf blacks 



distances from the 



living irt that zone and inversely related, to 

zona to black, residential ^areas. An^^^stim^t|i • of the aggregate 
employment impact of Sjegregation was made by simulating eKpected 
^ black employment ^In lones^ given perfect' racial isteg^atioa^ and 

revealed a job lose of 23-25,000 in Chicago ^^nd 4-9,000 in 
Detroit.^ The reliability* of this estimate has bien questioned 
by Offner and Saks' (T.971) , who used the mamm data but showed 
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with a different specification of^ the 'model that a^ dispersal 
bf, black populatiop^could result in a net loss of black jobs,^ 

Mobnly (1969) specrfied a different relationship and tested 
it-^sing I960 census data for 25 SMSA's/ His "ghetto" employment 
/ variable was deAnad as the product of labor force participation 

rate and employment rate for those central city tracts in whi^h 
■ nonwhites constituted more than 50% of the population ,pnd which ^ 
'^^mfedian family ^ income was less than two-thirds of the SMSA median* 
Mooney (ound that ghetto employment was (strongly ) inversely re-^ 
lated to SMSA overall unemployment rateejf and directly, related ^ 
/to the jh^e of SMSA jobs located in the central city and* the 
prQportipn of )Dlacks who lived ^in the central city but ^ worked 
'in the suburbia (a claimed pro^ for "accessibility" but alio . 
potentially o^e far job discrimination) * Unfortunately, none 
of the above studies -^proyided controls for differenjpes in^the 
Characteristics of local Uabor forces or labor market structures • 
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Friedlander (197k) ^ attempted to provide such contrqls^ in his., 
use of 196Q.Cansus and 1966 L^pr Departmen^ltoata for a sampiev^f' , 

models of nonwhite central city unemployment rates. The'first - 
used variables proxying for attributai of/ the nonwhite la^or'' * 
force like hrimB) healthy welfare /%nd education levels^ an _^ 



indek of discrimination in employment^ and a residential segre- 
gatiDrif iajdex^ and 'fougd^. the last factor insignificant in both 
/1960 and 3,966. The other two^models fooused on labor market 
Structural characteristics (both static and cyclical) suqh as, 
manufacturing, wages ^ nonwhite labor force participaition, employ- 
ment and migration changes^ and an index of employment dispersal, 
ik both models for 1966 greater dispersal of jobs' showed a sig-- 
niflc^ntly positive^ correlation with higher nonwhite ^unemployment 
rates* * i? test of coniinin'g elements of all three models into a. 
single^ equatipn and testing for potential interactions between 
segregation^ job dispersal^ and nonwhite unemployment , ^eteris ^ * 
parib^a f was not , , unfg^tunatelyV attempted* 

The evidence froui multivariate '^tatist*ical analyees suggests^ 
therefore/ that there is an a&sociation between the centralized 
pattern of- segregation and a diminution of black opportuni^ 
vties^ although the magnitude of this effect is debatable and 
the exact mechanism through which 'the relationship is formed . ' 
remains unclear. All of this analysis beg the crucial, counter- 
factual ques/tion, however i would minority employment actually 
iicrease if the centralized ghetto .was dis^rsed, . ceteris paribus ? 
The conventional wisdom has been glib on this point (c^. f, Kain ^ 



,1 



Fersky* (Ifid') , .Downs (1968) > K^n Canttnisiion. (3,968) . Yet a 
" variety of studies cast doubt 'on this position. ; * , ,' ^ 



Harriscm ^13.9 7^7 Ch. " 4 )| challenges whe ther suburban ization 



: • a 

\ 



of m^noritiai would fignifidantly imprdve their epaplo^^ipii^t , 

KDpportunitias * Ha finds from^he OEO'a 1966 eaononlic oppotturjity^ 

' ^ \^ ^ . * 

sampla of tfid^2 largset^ SMSA' s tl^^t ndnwhita uriBmp'lQymdnt liate 

and median earnings show little variation across central city 

poverty areas r other central ^city ^ areas and^ suburban rings ,y 
' ' ■ . . ^ ' " ■ ' ' ^ . ■ -^^ ^ 

; Kain (in vonFurstenberg^ 1974) ^a^^ rejoined that these findings^. 

bear.jiittle relpvance to th# Issue of employment opportunities 

ince the peculiarities df the * spatial distribution of ho^^ing 

gualities aykilable to minorities bias the results ^That iir 

most nonwhite suburban residents live in a ^few pockets ' of 

relatively low quality housing or dn rural parts of itietropolltan 

counties^ while middle-class nonwhites usually find the best ■ 

■ aya^ilable housing' in neighborhoods ^cotermin^ with {lOr^even , 

subsections of)' central city poverty tracts, It^ is not aur-* 

prising, thefi/ that suburban residence does not appear markedfly * 

superior from viewing aggregate cross-^sectional data, 

A more direct test of the-effect of suburbanizatidh is 

^.proyided by Hutchinson's '(in vdn .Purstenbergi , 1974) 'study in- 

.V • , ^ 

Evolving ^dispersed black communities in the Pittsburgh regiori 

-in 1967*, Hutchinson -estimated the probability of .^n individual^ 

, i , ■ ' ' 

being employed biased on racer^sex, age^ educati^op, accessibility 
'to employiMnt opportunities within the appro^iate job^search 
zone (depending on *th^\^i'ndividual' s mdde of transpbrtation)^, 

^nd a Taeuber index of segregation for that zone, , Regressions 

^ . ; ' ' ^\ ' ' \ - ^ 

. - 12 ' • . ' 



^or fc^lack^'in central city, an^ fringe poverty zones indicated that ' ; 
segregation 'within their 'potential work zone did not signifiicantly 
reduce thei^probabiiity' of employment in the fofnter areas. but did ,in 
the latter I . = each 1% intrease in fringe a^ea s.egregation decreaied 
the probab,ility pf suburban ' 1^1 acks being emp.lpyed by 4%'. ^iW was ^ ^ 
alsb^fouhd that the added employment accessibility provided hy 
having an auto w^s ' eignif leant 'for blacks >in all areas ^ " although 
variations in '^uBllc transport-related accessibility were not; 



ThuSr while the rasults support earlier claims about the relation^ 
ships of ^acaessibility, auto--bwnership ^ segregation (at least in 
some areas) aAd employment^ the specific type of minority 'dispersal 
envisioned in they^ounterfactual scenario (especially m&Ki age^ 
and ^educat4an^ crucially affects the potential payoff s (c,£* Hutc^ia- 
son (in vonFurstenberg, 1974, pp* 93-9.4-)), ^ 

Conclusion , . 

The evidence suggests that there is a negative correlation 
between the relative ce^trality of nonwhite segregation/dispersion 
of job opportunities and minority emproymert levels * Furthermore, 
even in sj^tuations where no loss of a minority job occurs, there 

* 

still is a welfare loss due to the time-consuming, expensive 
commutes which such a separation of residence and workplace 
necessitates • > 

More research is needed in order to discover which of the 
three potential mechanisms by which this association is trans- 
mitted Id -most important here. For instance, newer data con- 

. ' . \ 
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eerning the central city ^nd siiburban growth o'f jobs matphing the 
skill levels of segregated minorities are needed^, in order to con- 
form what app^rs to be a break in the pre-1965 dispersal trend. 
Mote .detailed- analyses of the, methods and adequacy of minority, 
job search techniques is required^ especially concerning the tfe-- 
lationship between quality /quantity of infomation obtained and 
the geographic separation of residence and potential work place. 
Finally, additional studies of currejit^^ minority transport avail-^ 
ability and adequacy are suggested. 

The great difficulty in quantifying the costs of reduced* job 
opportunity/accessibility relates to the counterf actial scenario — ' 
how puch would ^such conditions improve under different alternatives? 
Hutchinson's ( in vonFurstenberg , 1974) work, for instance, suggests 
that a change from a central ghetto pattern to one of'sevejral, 
suburban^ ghetto communities may not improve job opportunities as 
much as more general dispersal. Yet this study ^ as all others, 
"^has not followed minority workers longitudinally as they suburb'an- 
ized, and thus has only limited relevance t^ the question "what 
if . . Yet, as AOted by Frieden ^ (in Wing®, 1972, p. 28) i 

^ ' ' Residential location in itself is only one f aptor of 
„ many that contribute to racial inequalities in jobs and 
intfomes. . . . Conceivably even living in the suburbs, 
closer to centers of new job growth, does not suffice 
to bring black people into good communication with the 
job market. If public transportation between central- 
city locations and the new industrial |iarks is poor, 
it is probably no better in the suburbs. The worker 
without .a dependable car is probably equally disad- 
vantaged in both places. Or perhaps living in the 
suburbs does he,lp people cope with problems of 
commtmi cation and transpdttation, but it does not 
provide workers with new job skills nor does it deal 
with discrimination in hiring. . . . Opening up 
, ' more subitf ban housing to the black poor may be help- 
ful in terms of ^temployment, but the evidence suggests 
that it is, not decisive. 
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NeverthGless, even gi^^en the difficulty quantifying the cost of 
reduced 'job opportunities/acces,^^^! ILty due tot^our* lack of longi- 
tudinal data and our inability to identify the appropriate counter- 
factual reference pointy these- costs are real and non-^trivial . Thi 
centralized pattern of , segregation clearly places constraints on 
minority individuals ' job fearches, employment choicGS, and work-- 
trip mode^ length, and cost alternatives. Given the existence of 
severe constraints in any maximization problem, the presximption 
must be that the ultimate levels of well-^being achieved are less 
than those which would be attainable in alternative situations 
involving fewer con^straints • 

B, Higher Consumer Prices 

The^e is M preponderance of evidence to suggest that prices 

for comparable items are significantly higher in central city 

povecty areas than in non-poverty area (c*f* Caploviti (1967) . 

Sturdivant c|969) , Tabb (1970), Sowell (1975) / Ch, 6), Yet a 

variety of questions exist concerning what proportion of such 

:;;^^onsumer price differences can be attributed to blatant, merchant 

discrimination against the poor of any race vs , blacks of any 

income, and what proportion may be attributed to the higher 

costs of operating a business in a: centralized ghetto. The 

la€ter point will be considered here, and the former will be 
t 

relegated for discussion in Section III below* 

There exist a variety of factors which undoubtedly increase 
the cost of^ retail bperation^ in central city areas which, in 
turn# ar.e reflected in higher consumer prices. As pointed out- 
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Hy a Federal Trade Conumission ^Report (in Sturdivant, 1969, p,104), 
"Praatifcd,ly all of the substantially higher gross margin of the 
low- income market retailers were offset by higher expenseB a|id did 
not res\Aih markedly higher- net profits ai a peroentage of /Sales." 
Nevertheless r even in the absence of retailer discrimination, .the = 
mere fact of a centralized pattern^of minority residents in such 
arenas 'Of higher retail costs 'and prices represents a distinct 
diminution in their real purchasing power compared to a situatipn 
where minorities were not so centralized* 

The traditional argwient behind higher ghetto retail costs ^ 
rests on the preponderance of inefficient "mom-and-pop" stores 
as opposed to branches of large scale chain stores (c*f- Sowell 
(1975, Ch, 6) and S turdivant (in Sturddvant, 1969) • The factors 
usually cited for such a situation are the lower inventory turn- 
over, the higher costs of insurance , pilferage/vandalism losses, 
etc.-, all of which are attributable to the concentrations of, 
poverty and crime in the area and not necessarily the centralized 
location. 

Yet, centrality in and of itself *may\ raise business'^osts 
and especially discourage larger scale .operations, given the 
higher land prices per acreage and the resultant higher densi- 
ties of land usage in central vs, suburban areas |c.f. Edel and 
Rothenberg (1972, gh, 2), Alonso (1970), Muth 11971), and Beck- 
mann (1969)). Central pity stores would face higher site costs, 
a factor especially critical for more land .extensive operations. 
Higher city density would also be a factor in raising the risk 
of fire hazards (and resultant insurance rates) This latter 
aspect may be eKacerbated by the <»prevalence of older, deteri*orate^d 
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structuras in central ghetto areas as well, .Finally/ as will be 
shown in Seatio^ C below, central stores may also face higher 
tax burdens. Unfortunately, virtually nothing is known 
quantitatively about the significance of these effects in » 
raising ^central city firms' costs or affecting the type of * 
stores which do business there • ' ' 

Conclusion ' * ^ 

f / 

There is reason to believe that the central locaiion ^of the 
, ghetto Aay, in itself, create higher consumer prices fo^ minori^ 

ties due to the 'higher costs of doing business in central city 

- - 8 

areas (independent of the poverty status of such areas)* 

Virtually ho research has been done to analyze intra^metro^ * - ^ 

politan' variations in retail business costs or to what degree 

such variations can be traced to the socioeconomic profile of 

.the area in which business is conducted, as opposed to pure 

centraiity effects. Given this, no firm conclusions about the 

severity of this harm can be made* 

I 

C . Inadeqaate Public Services 

=i . _ . . _ . . _ 

The centralized pattern of racial * segregation creates a host 

of problems for minorities simply.^ because of the weak fiscal capa^ 

- ■ . f -. ' 

city^'^of the central city political jurisdiction in which they 
reside. The aging housing . stock and the . associated concentra- 
tions of poverty, fire,- and health hazards, the decayi'ng munidipal 
physical facilities, the use of central city public services by 
nonresident commuters, and (in the case of older,' Northern oities) 
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Strong municipal unions and entrenched bureaucracies and an exodus 

" / -■ ' \ ' - ' 

of population/ combine*^© splay ^"^e central city on, the horns of 
the dil€nma/Of weakening taK base in ^he^ face of rising costs 
ta\f. Peterson in Gorham and Glazfer, 1976)-, Heilbrun (in Edel " 
* and Rotheiiberg, 1972) and Advisory Coimnission on Intergovern* ^ ^ 
mental Relations (1967))* .This fqrces centraJL city residents 
into the unenviable tradeoff of .either reducing piablic service'^ 
to a. level which'is affordable^ or increasing them to th4 point 
where they are adequate, thoilgh financially burdensome. As 

^^efore, issues dealing with discriminatory - iqtions against^ 

' ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ / " _ . ! ' ^ 

minorities within jurisdictions will be considered in Sedtion III 

below. Here we concern ourselves only , with harms to minorittes 

» , . ■ "- 

stemming from their concentrated , residence in a fiscally-unsound 

politioal jurisdiction* ^ . - ^ . 

The taK burdens bo^rn by centr al city residents are higher A 

absolutely- and as a percentage of incdm^, than th9Se* born by 

residents of those jurisdictions ringing the central city. 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations data (1970^ 

Tables 8-lp) show that In 1^6-67i central cit^ municipal ex-y^ 

penditures were $58 per capita higher than those of their suburban 

ring jurisdictions, municipal ' taxes were $45 per capita higher/ 

' and intergovernmental ai'd was only $6 per "capita higher , The 

concentrations of po"^rty in these central city jurisdictions ^ 

coupled with thp' fact that about 80% of local tax revenue is 

raised through the regressive property taKv . leads to the situation 

.where/ municipal taxes consume a higher pqrtidn of a central city 

resident's income than is the case for suburbanites i 6,1% vs- 

■ ' ' ..is'-' J 



only 4.3%iin 1967 (c-f. AdvisQ;cy Conroission (19.70 , >Table 12j), 
Newer data indi'cata''\tiLls trend to be Continuing'- int'^ the 1970 's I 
(c-f* Peterson .(in Gorham and Glazer^ 1976)). This image of J 

cen*tral; eity-s^^urban fiscal inequity i-^s further strengthened 

- ' ' '* ^ ■■ ' ^ / ^ ' ■ ^ ^ 

by ^he praponderkn^e of ^evidence demoastrating the uncompensated 

use of central^^i.ty^ services by suburban commuters (c*£, Neenan 

(iS72) and Harbison ri974 , ^Ch, /^6) ) . ^ • ' 

> The af orementionid relatively higher central city public 

service eKpenditure levels muit not^be interpreted as an in- 

d4eatdt of a higher "quality"^ of municipal services* On "the 

contrary,' it "is likely that it is a measure of the need to ' ^ 

fight more, fires, solve more, crimes, etc. per capita with municipal 

workers being paid^.higher salaries than their suburban counterparts 



although it has been very difficult for researchers sort oi;t 
quality vi • cost effects in public services (c ,f, Adams (in Edel • ^ 
and Rothenberg, 1972) ) . 'in one particular type of public service, 
however, the affect of lower quality which has been born by ^^nori^ 
ties is clea^^ public education. ^ 

Up until the late 1960 's casual empiricism had siipported tpe 
conventional wisdopi of the relative inferiority of the black eduV 
cational system cpmpared to whites' ;(c*f* Sexton (1961), Silber 
(1964)). Thepr, in 1966 , the comprehensive Equal Educational Op- 
portunity Survey w^ conducted and the data analyzed by Coleman 
(1966). His analysis 4^dicated that, on the average nationwide, 
black pupils ^ received fewer mental tests, had a less adequate 

/ 

supply of textbooks, remedial cdurses , and accelerated courses, 
had teachers of lower qualifications, hadgreatet nur^ers of 
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, p^ila par' room# and had fewer of somk of the ' f acilities ^that se^^ 
most raiated to academifc achievement, liktf^ien&e and la^uage 



l%bB .."Surfer ^analysas of these and other data by Jenckp (1972/ 
Chs- 2/3) revealed tha^ the net effeGt|of the va^r^iety, 6f educa- , 
t-ibnal quality. dlfferen&eB due tq^ segregation ^ explained 14720% 

of the black-white gap in mean Bdores on^ standardized terfts. - , 

^ ^ ■ ^' ' . ■ * ^ ' ■ ' .( ^ . ^1 

'While the methodologies employed in the abdve studies hav9 ^ 

, . ■ ' _ A ^ ■ x£' " • * • " 

come under heavy crj.\iciam TWrf. Mos teller and Maynihan (^72) ) 

'■^ ' , ' ■ ' ,' ■ ' ■ , ' - 

it is signifiCiant that cl^^ interraoCal var,^at±ons In school 
quality were detected, fveh ^though the sampling tebhnique^of --^ 
ing^ principals and tea^^rs provide data about their schools 



(at their option) undoubtedly overstated ]th© true quality of ^ 
^ ghetto sQhoolsr, especi'al^i^ tl>e- worst ones. (|i*^o were linlikply 
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to respond g.t all). It is^unfortunate that the data, flawed^ 
as they may were not stratified so as to show quality 

differentiaS between black and white schools within jurii^^ 
dictions as well ^s those between black central city" districts , 
-VS. white suburban ones. More recent evidence suggests that 



the latter situation may have deteriorated further since^these 
surveys.^ While intra- jurisdiction segregation has-been dropping, 
inter-* jurisdiction educational segregation (the itiajor problem 
biing analyie'd here) has xisen dramatically (c,f.* Coleman an4/' 



Kelly (in Gorham' and cAzer, 1976, Table 6] 



Conclusj^on 



.There, is '"little douBt that the concent;ration of minoritieg 



in a central,.city political jurisdiction with -waak fiscal capacity 
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crates. ever/-increaiin'g 
^ * ' venUht in. 9iunibipaL^erv:^ce qu6li'tY,,r Dopumentation oC the 

clear, ^ but the 



t^;^Aurdlns. witl^ little , if any# cprrespbnd*- 




dis^iW^es in .central city^sub^r^n ta^ burdens 4s 



evidence ©n publia se 



iWice quail tfy is les^ so. . Mafor syitekatic 



au^atiQn^ \ 



sjtudiek hav§' ,&nly been^cohdudtad dn the area of public edu^ 
^pnd ^ile ^they demorif traped^tiie expected in^erpa^ial scJwol qualify *■ 
^ '^if ferentfial > vthey dld^not^^onsider''' vrhethaf t'he ^sourc4 of tHts 
'4i^f^3^entia4^a8 .du© to ^njtira- jurisdictional discrdmi nation or 



r. 



inter-Jur^sdictional inequities in tax ^se* ' Even less can *Be 
smid about pther types of p^lic services., 'U^til further research 
is conducted which can make 'intra^ and inter^jurisdicl£ional coni^ 

parisons of municipal tax costs p^^unit 'Of "4uality" of public 

^ J J - 10 

servipeS/ the* quantification of the ^^pblem ^maii^s > difficult. 

fll , Cogts Due to the Discriminatory Cause ofi Segreg^tdon ^ 
\^ - ^' . ■ ^ ^ ^^"j.^" ^ * ^ 

In thffi following sections we outline the *v^'ious harms pb ' 

minoritiefT which ^ are wrought from the variety of \ discriTfilnatory 

^gp4cti<t'es existent in society. While such practices are the 



centralized pattern df segregation 



main cause of the 



today/ there are '^distinct h^rms resultant from disqrimin^at ion 
which do not depend oh theVsegregation, patterns ^ , ■ 



A* Higher Housit^g- Prices/Reduced Housing Consumption ^ 



T 

Housing market discrimination's 



effect is the raising'^ f^/ 



of prices minorities pay for ^housing as compared to those pafd 
hvi v^hites for comparable housing.,%The ' ' impact of disr ^- 

crimination is to artlflclily rest^4ctithe supply ^-of dwellings 
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availab,la to minoritiesv either d^ectl^^ tArough blatant^ exclusion 
or prioa/ discrimination^ real estate bE-oker "steering^ eta,, or 
indirectly .via increasing minority housing s'earch/inf orm^tion J ^ 

' ■ " f -y. ' ' " 

costs* ' .In either^^ase^ minority demand for dwellings in 

^ ^ ^ \ ^ ^^^^^ 

"ghetto submarket" will receive an added^ fillip due to^ discrimin^ 

* ' 4 11 

atiion, 'leading to ^the price divergency. ' . 

' As pointed out in the p'revious chapter, varietyi.^g^ empiricfflf 

' studies have attempted to isoftte the pute interracial price effect' 

due Jo diacriminati6n. It was^ shown that only ttiose studies whos© 



model specifications standardized for individu'al residential 
^«^.structural and neighborhood characteristics and made interracial 
price CQimpafisons for suc^ coWparable dwellings within the same 



neighborhoods produced legitimate estimates. To review these 
studies' results brief ly:' King and Mieszkowski (1973) found that s 
in 1968-$9 New .Haven black Centers paidyst more in "black-^white 



boundary zones". (3^60% black occupancy) «than whites did for 
\n -Hkase zones 

'.^omparab'le flats^, and f emaile=he^ed black, hous^^olds paid even 

* . ' i \, ' 

more, Gals^er (1977) found that in 1967 St. I^q^uis middle cLass 

blmcks (witii midSj-e aged 'heads, average sizC-families) faced an ; 
effective discrimination markup of 20=50% over white prices in 
areas bbrdering the ghetto ( 35-^80% black occupancy). No distinqt 
markups^ were discovered for other black income classes or family- 
type categories, Yin^er (forthcoming) analyzed the same 196 7 
St* 'Louis data for owners with a different model specif ication 
and concluded that blacks as a group pid 15% more ^than whites 
within any given neighborhood. Finally) Schafer (forthcoming) 
found that- in Boston in 1970 ghetto blacks paid from 13*5% to 
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feSlS.fl ^ore*than ghietto whites for equivalent houping/ depending 
on the quality of the bun^^.",^ Blacks paid more thari' whites, in ; - 
transition and.eentral city predominantly white areas for six 
of eight, housing- quality types considered^ .the highest -markup 
being 3|'3,9l in the, former and 13.9% in t^e latter areas* Blacks , 
also^-^aid *rdore than whites in^sub^rban areas , with ^^the ^differential 
rangj_ng flponr 8^51% depending again on the housing quality involved. 
In pvmf '^/^ sophisticated econometric evidence provides^ conclusive 
evidence of tbe eKistenc& and severity of higher housing prioes 
due to dilsqrimlnation^ ilspecially for middle*income or female^ 
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headed black households seeking higher quality ^housing. ^ 
Given such inflated housing pricei^ economic consumer demand 
theory suggests that blacks would alter their purchasing.^patterns 
so as to consume relativeljy less housing vs * other goods compared 
to whites with comparable incornes and pre^ererices (given some 
positive elasticity of demand).-^ Interracial housing consumption 
differentials provide independent evidence of 'the eKistence of 
housing discrimination (c, f , - Stras^heim (1974),),^ 

Two major econometric studies have discdvfered such>a differ^ 
^ntial i,n^ housing consumption*. Kain and Quigley (1975) used 1967 
St* Louis data to estimate "housingr consumption functions" for 
four housing attributes (dwelling and neighborhood quality* 
interior and exterior space), based on race, income, family size 
and age^ and other factors influencing purchasing power and/or. 

i I 

preferences. They found that blacks consumed significantly 
less of the qualitative attributes, somewhat less eKterior 
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spacte; and^the same interior space Their estimates suggest that^, 
in the^'absenca of discrimination black consumption of dwelling 
quality would double/ and consumption of neighborhood quality, 
and ex^ripr space would increase 15-20% • ' Unfortunately ^ the 
absence of a price va^^iable in their equations makes their 
specification incomplete and their .estimates suspect- ' 

Straszheim' (1973, 1974, 1975) stratified his 1965 San Fran- ^ 
Cisco Bay Area sample in six life-cypl^ and two racial- categories./ 
.then econometrlcMliy es^iimated demand equations for the housing 
components of rooms / age, and lot size based on income^ prices 
of different ."benchmark" dwellings in the zone of residence, 
and location rn submarkets of differing racial compositions. 
ni then es^timated what black housing consumption of these ^ 
attributes would be if both black incomes and housing^ price/ 
income ratios were adjusted to levels of their whi.te counter- 
parts* For a married, middle-aged black household with children, 
standardizing incomes closed , 10-201 of the'^ interracial consumption 
gap, standardizing price/income ratios closed 20^33% of the gap, 
and eliminating the "housing supply constraints"^ associated with 
location LfL the ghetto housing submarket closeA virtually all^ 
the rest of the gap (the specific amount depending on the 
particular attribute in question) . For this representative 
black group it sug^sts .that the elimination of discrimination 
would decrease the age of dwelling consmned by about a third - 
and the proportion consuming small lot sizes by about a tensth, ^ 
and leave the consumption of rooms virtually unchanged. The 
major problem with this^ study is that in the 'Construction of 
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the neighborhood ^'ice variable the crucial housing components of 
dwelling^ . neighbor hqQ4, and pi^.iic service^ qualities were hot 
aon&ide^4d# .,i^or 'were racial aompositions . Furthermore, no -% 
• ' qualitati^^^^^ (which Kain and Quigley found so - ■ 

^ important) were cbitsidered, other than age. . ^ - 

; ^ • . • ' ^ 

ConcluiioiV^ ^ " ' . ' ' ' ' * ■ 

J There exists much conclusive ev:id^ce, derived from a variety, 
of housing markets and empirical techniques , -which shows that blacks 
pay significantly more than whites. for comparable housing. The 
magnitude of this markup appears to be about 10*20% overall, but 

can be higher ^ . ^ for higher income blaek 

«■ * 

households seeking high quality housing in .particular areas . As 
% _ _ ' _ ' ' ^ . ■ - 

.would be expected in sii.ch a situation ^ -blackS| have been observed 

to consume significantly less housing, even when income and 

family life^cycle differences have been taken into account. 

Estimates suggest that, in the absence of discrimination,, black 

consumption of qualitative housing attributes would increase in 

the rtnge of 30^200%, and consumption of exterior yard space 

would increase 10=20%, Additional research in the area of con= 

sumption is warranted, however, so as to not only improve the 

\^ demand, specification by including" a correctly-estimated price 

m©«!f, but .also to. expand the estimates to cover a wider variety 

of housingf-related attributes. 
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B. Reduced ' Homeownprshlp Potential ^' - " ■ ^. - ^ 

. ^ ' In an^ analogous fashion 'to the discussion, pf the previpus^. : ^ ^ 
section/ home ownership may ba considered as a* housing attribute ; 
whose consumption made morevdifflcult and/or eKpensive through^ 
such tactics as real 'estate broker, "steering"^ or/fin^diar insti-^V'^ 
tution mortgage diVcriin^nation.' ^ * Thus j interracial variations ; ^ 
in '*hoiWeownership rates, which cannot be eKpla^ned by diffeYenftes 
in the "demand for homeownership (based on in^cqmei^ life-cycle 
.characteristics ; relative prices of owning- vs . ran tiiig, etc) 
can.be attributed to discrimination* 

A. variety q€\ similar studies have estimated .the probgability : 
^^of home ownership fdr blacks and whites based on a variety of 
income and life-cycle factors^ and ^11 have concluded there 
exists a significantly lower probability of homdownership for 
blacks ^whicli -cannot be explained by differences in the above 
factors. Kaln and Quigley (1972, 1975) found a 9% lower proba^ 
bility. in their 1967 St. Louis Sample. McDonald (1974) replicated' 
the Kairi and, Quigley methodology for 1965 Detroit data and found 
a 10% probability differential, Stjaszheim (1973, 1975) estimated 
apprdximately a 10% differential (which varied by life^cycle. group) 
using his 196S San Francisco sample. A national sample of house- 
holds in the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity wag atnalyzed by 
Birntoaum and Weston (1974),^ Finally, Roista^cher and Goodman used 
^1971 Panel Study of Income da#a and ^estimated a 26% lower probability 
of black homeownership, ^ " 

The remarkable consistency of results in the, above studies 
is diluted somewhat by the irresolution regarding thtee additional 
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factors gotehtially affecting homeownershipi ciross^tanura priaeSi 
Wealth> and recent mbvsr status* Tha relative prices of rental 



vsV owner dwellings has strong a priori ^appeal as a significant 
vari^le, y^t only Straizheim includes such a variiJ3le in his 
inodel andv unfortunately, as noted ^ove the validity of these 
price astimatee may be questioned. The inclusion^ of ^wealth as 
an independent variable in the homeownership equation of Birn^ , 
ba.um and Weston eliminated interracial disparities,- but an 
analogous intrusion of savins iny^^e Roistacher and Goddsian 
had no effect* Similarly, Kain ..and Quigley *f ound that when 
only recent movers "were considered the i^nterracial homeownership 
gap persisted, while Roistacher and Goodman found no such gap ^ 
Jor Ifhi^ group* 

Conclusion 

The evidence consistently suggests that housing discrimination 
reduced black homeownership potential by about 10%, and thus sig-* 
nificantly reduces their access to invaluable form of wealth 

accumulation and inflation-hedge K ^ The magnitude of the estitnate 
seems uncomfortably sensitive to the specification of some key 
variables. Additional research is' warranted which simultaneously ' 

/estimates homeownership and wealZh, and utilizes aecurate proKies 
for cross^tenure price differentials as well as controls for 
recent^mover status. Furthermore, more study is nee^d to deter^ 
mine the significanQe of the limited central city .supply of single 

! family dwellings suitable for purchase* Only then can the effects 
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Qf ths aantrailzad pattarn of sagregat^ homeownership potential 

J. ' "' • ' ■ * ' ' ' 

hm dietinguiahad from thoie of discrimination by brokers and landers, 

C. Higher Consumer Prices ^ ' 

1^ ' In Section IIA above it was shown how ^pnsumer prices were 

/ systematically higher in central city poverty areas than elsewhere, . 
It was* also demonstrated how some of this difference might be ex^^ 
plained by factors' raising centra"! city retail firms' costs (in^ 
eluding those associated purely with central city location) > - ~ 
independent of any explicitly racial considerations*^ Here we 
examinfe this latter facet of the problem, . 
7 Since housing market discrimination is a major force causing 

the segregation of all minority ecor^pmic^lasses in central city 
areas one might logically presume that an analagouB form of re^ 
tail market discrimination might also be occurring. ^ Such dis-- ^ 
^ crimination could be' generated in two^ays^ One might involve - / 
prejudice-S white Btorekeepers (the dominant retail force in the 
ghetto^ c^f. Davis (1972, Ch. 3) and Fusfeld; (1973, Ch, 4)) „ 
demand some sort of "compensation" for dealing with minorities 
due to their "tastes for discrimination," as in the Backer 
model (1957). While i^ is virtually impossible to empirically 

rasure the extent of this prejudiced-based discrimination, 
anecdotal evidence testifies to its existence. The second 
means may be independent of the' ra^ of the seller; all retailers 
will charge higher prices in any market with a more inelastic de- 
mand when such a market can be effectively isolated from others, ^ 
i.e'. , th« cltaisic price discrimination model. Clearly, such a 
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^aradifm has more .validity with low income, low education^ reaent 
in-migrant consumers of any raca^ althdugh thera is reason to 
baii eve that real or. perceived white hostility to minority eon- 
irs in non-ghatto areas, parhaps coupled with language b^rriars 



for Ibraign^borh minbri^ties may add additional racial constraints. 



Capa^ovitz's (1967) study of low ificoma consumers in New York 
City ^did find that tha above hypothesized nonracial factors did 
affect the scope of shogping in the axpacted manner but claimad 
that tha SQopa of black shoppars was larger than that of whites 
which, in turn, was much larger than that of Puerto Ricans. No 
multivariate controls wa^a mada in tha test, howevar, and, as 
Caplovitz admits, the fact that samplad blacks wara ganarally 
younger tandad to bias the estimate of purely racial shopping 
scope affects (Caplovitz, (1967, Ch. 4)),^^ 

Regardless of which modal of consigner price discrimination 
is mora accurate, the evidence clearly damonatrates that such 
discrimination exists. Caplovitz 's aforementlonad study (1967, 
Ch. 6) revealeja th^t both blacks and Puerto Ricans had about 
twice the likelihood of paying more than an arbitrary benchmark 
prica^- for TV's, phpnographs, and washers than did whites, 
although the difference was primarily due to the mora likely ^ 
use of credit by minorities. Ift was unclear^ however, whether 
the means by which minorities were "persuaded" to use credit ^ 
and the terms of such were racially 'discriminatory . In addition^ 
the lack of multivariate controls on his\ tabular results inhibit 

H " ' 

9 " / • . . 

many generalizations, ■ n,, ^ 

- In a related critiquev^Wturdivant and Wilhelm (in Stardivant, 
1969) claim Caplovitz 's failure to standardize brand and model 
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variations is problematic^ ^ f or one does not know whetfter whites 
generally seiactad more a^enaive modals and brands or if this 
shopping behivior was characteristic of either minority studied. 
Thay conducted ''checker" studies of TV set purchases cin black, 
Chicano, and white shopping districts using three 'othetwiae- 
comp arable black, Chicano, and white couples in each ^ Three 
of the most frequently used furniture and appliance stores in 

> i • > 

ea6h of tSie two minority contaunities wara^ aompared with th^ee ^ 
stores offering Gomparable brands and models in an average 
white community. Results iildicated that overall prices fpr a 
given ^ioduct wera always highar in tha six ghgtto araa stores, 
ragardless of tha race of the buyer (indicating , the aforementionad 
cosV factor), while non^ of tha black area storas discriminated 
in cash pricas, one of the three white area stores made 9% mark-- 
'ups in cash prices for the minority couplaB, and two storas in 
tha Chicano area asked 3^5% more for Chicanos vs, whites, although 
in one case blacks paid more than whites an4 in the ^pther case 
vice versa* when credit prices were considered, however, minori- 
ties were blatantly discriminated against in two white area 
stores, with. effective (and illegal) interest rates of over 40% - 
being charged. While relatively minor black-white differentials 
occurred in blaclr area stores, one Chicano couple's credit price 
was almost 25% higher than the others. These findings support 
Caplovitz's Inference that merchants utilize credit charges as 
the predominant vehicle of discrimination, .although such price 
differentials ware not as s.ignif icant as those between ghetto 

and non^ghetto areas. Unfortunately> the limited sample of 

- --^^ 

■ 'i ■ ■ ■ . ° ■ 
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storei, chacks/ and products^ involved in the sturdivant study make 
ganer all zations problematic* » 

; < . . ■ 

Tha avidenca suggests that minority consumers pay^JJ^har con- 
sumer pricas^ aspacially considerable items bought on cradit, than 
do conparable whites* The inte^rracial price differential appear^ ^ 
smallf howaver^ compared to the retail cost affect of oparating in 
cantral city poverty areas vs. in suburban non-poverty areas ^ al — 
though the paucity of large scale # comprehensive ^ multivariate 
anaflysis make specific astimates of magnitudes impossible- A 
great deal of further j^esearch ds npeded to disentangle thasa two 
effects^. Mote comprehansive studies of the pure race discrimin* 
ation affact are especially needed to determine fpr what products # 
in wha-^ typas of stores^ and for what type of prospective minorlt^ 
buyer the markups are most significant, 

D* Ifimitatipns in Pub lic Serv ice Choices 

In Section IIC above we saw how the pattern of residential 
segregation led to inadequacies in the provision of municipal 
sarvicas due to the weak fiscal capacity of the central city 
jurisdiction i Here two related^ but distinct, arguments will 
be made which deal with the partibular effects of discrimination 
on public service choices/ independent of which political juris- 
diction those who are discrimina^pd against reside in. 



Given tha aKislence of a myriad of municipal jurisdictions 
in most matropolitan araas, each of faring a partidular laval and 
miy of public services , one. would expact that with uncpnitrainad 
reslllential location choices households would.*"vote with ;t^^r 
fast" and move into those municipalities offering (for them) the 
optimal service package, Tiebout (1956) has argued that such 
frae^ movement of h&usaholds batwean a variety of "competing" 
jurisdi^ions will lead to a maKimization of nat benefits for 
the matropolitan area as a whole. Unfortunately, sych "votdng 

with your faat" is severely limitad for minorities due to 

. -. ■ "' ■■' * ■ . ' 

housing markat'diaqrimination, while 1^^^^^ widaly \ / 

' ' ■ "'-^ \ ^ ^ • 1^ ' " 

employed by whites (c,fi, Bradford and Kala jian" ^W^3) ) . Housing 

markat discrimination, then, insofar as it restricts minorities 

to any given political jurisdiction in which they resida, re-- 

duces their choices of levels and mixes of public services and 

^ - v.^ . ' ' - ^ r^ - u 

thereby the likelihood that thay can obtain ,ftn optimal (well- ^ 

being maximizing), service package. 

The second argument deals with public services provision 

within a jurisdiction in which minorities may reside. If the 

municipality spatially discriminates between the type and 

quality o< sarvicas provided to white Vs. minority naighbor- 

hoods, then the "choice" of public service packages is' further 

reduced for minorities. (Note that such spatial discrimination 

is only faasible given residential segregation.) Unfortunately, 

only scattered ^evidence (concerning education and *^olice) 

exists to suggest that interracial differences in public 

service provision is due to irftra- vs. inter- jurisdictional 

< 
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inaqruitias. Anecdotal avidenee implies that within central city 
school distriata the quality of education supplia5a to mirioritiee 
"tfends to be not only quantitatively substandard, but^ even mora 
substandard qualitatively" (Sowall (197'S> p. If 2) J . Such claims, 
combinad with Colaman's {1966) finding that minority student 
Achievement' was strongly influenced by thair sense of environ^ . 
mental control, have baan used to'^justify "coOTnunity control" for 
^.norlty schools^c.f f Clark. (1965, Ch,6)> Knowles and Prawitt 
-M969>^h. 3)) , Even more bitter comp^aints^x from minority com« 
muni ties have arisen QonJ^^nLi^ lack of police protection — both 
±n terms of the small number of; patrolmen^ and the slowness arid 
apparent unconcern with which they respond to calls (c.f, Kerner 
Cofiimission> (196 8) , Knowles and Prawitt (1969, Gh, 5) and Sowall 
(1975, Ch. ?)), : In^ddition, Sowall (1975, ^p, 194-5) claims 
that "the inequalities in the provision of government sfrviaes 
to , . . minoritiaa extend well beyond law and education , . * 
to garbage col'lection, racreational flacilitias, and . innumarable 
other servicei." Yet, the comprehensive, quantitiive data to 
back up such a claim do not exist. , . , 

Conclusion . ' 
— i 

■ Housing discrimination reducei the w^ll^being of minorities 
by limiting their ability to reside in jurisdictions which pro- 
vide more optimal packages of public services. The magnitude 
"Of this cost is difficult to estimate until research is conducted 
into the preferences various, ^racial/socioeconomic groups have tot 
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public s#rv^^^?^C^^'ie/raiKes and comparisons made to thoss packages 
which thay presently consume / DiecriminatiQn in the provision of 

.pufclic services between racially Begragated neighborhoods within 
a jurisdiction kleo exists . The avidance is strdngast in the 
freas of education and palice protection, bnt everriia^e the lack 

i of systamatic cpmparative resaarch prohibits an analysis of the 
severity of this problem, ' ^ 



E, Socio^Psychological Problege 

- ^ — ^ . 

Savera4 generations of "studies have doc^^ented th,e complax 
web of social pathologies existing in the ghetto (c*f , Frazier 
(1939/1949), Myidal (1944) , Drake and Clayton (1945) , Grossack 
(1963)/ Clark (1965))/ Though the interrelationships between 
economic class, family status, demographics, rural-^drban Mgration 
Status, e^c*, and socio-psychological problems are complicated,. ^ 
there is little doubt that the prime causal force in the system ^ 
of pathologiep is discrimination* 

Discrimination and its associated racist institutions set 

/ ^^^^ , " ' ■ ' ■ 

up a vast 1^ interlocking array ^of econiftnic, social, political,^ 
and psych^ogical barriers and "rejection mechanisms" (c*f* 
vpusfeld (1973/ p,.54). Because of these barriers, minorities' 
lose a sense of con fcroi^p^er their lives and environment which, 
in turn leads to a questioning of identity and a^weakening^ of 
self-esteem (c.f* Pettigrew (1965# Ch, 1) and BrOTiley and Longino 
(1972, Chs. 8--11)). A variety of responses to such a situation 
are possible (Allport' (1954, Ch.. 9)), but many psychoanalytic 
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etudiae of ghettoitei iiave concluAd that the* adaptations attamfe^ted 
have* frequently been harmful . , 

The ..central problem' of Nagrd adaptation is oriented 
toward the diecrimifiation he*^ siif fare and the consequences . 
of this .discrimination fo^ the self ^referential aspects 
of his social orientation* . . , , The conclusions de'^ved ^ 
^from different experimental approaches », , % are essentially 
the sMie. The major\^features^ ©f the Negro personality . , , 
V includa fear of relatedness suspicion, mistrust, the enor- 
mous problem of control of aggression , the denial mechSnism 
, * , (These) defects in adaptation . , , owe their emstence 
entirely to the arduous emotional conditions under which the 
Negro in .^erica is obliged to live. (Kardiner land Ovesay ^ 
(1972, pp, 302, 337-8) ) . , . ^ 



Many of the reactions to this special ^discriminatory), burden 
lead to personality damage and cqnstriction^ — aAxiety, symbolic 
- status Btrlving, self-hate, prejudice against others, meek- 
.ness, passivity, social insulation, and extreme escapism. 
(Fettigrew (ia64, p. 55)). , ' 

Of course,. the above set of socio-psycholbgical costs are 

. ■ . ■ 

.generated by the entire consoliflated spectrum of diseriminatory 

actions and institutions in America, and cannot be wholly attributed 

to housing segregation* ^ There are at least three ways, however, 

in which disci'iminator^ Begregation can generate or exacerbate 

these problems ,^ Initially, enforced physical separation of two 



1 ■ \ 

groups in and pf itself can perpetuate racial Stereotypical roles 
(cA, B^aroa (ii^Knowles and Prewitt , 1969)) and encourage the 
mutual development/ of "lack of understanding, suspicion, and 
hostility," (Foreman (1971, p. 45)). Secondly, the reduced level 
of black housing consumption analyzed in ' Section IliA. above msty 
also have an independent socio-psychologica^ef feet insofar as 
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it wsakaM the personalis and/or family structure via inadequacies 
ol housing qualr^^^and facilities^ overcrowding and poseibla 
doubling-up of housaholds , etc, f. U.S, Dapt* of Labor (1965) ) > 
Kamer Ctiimnission (1968) , andsPoreroan (1971 ^ Chs*. 4,8) . Finally, 
involuntary segregation means that it is inmerisaly^dif fioult for , 
any well-adjusted r stable black individuals and fellies to escape, 
.the undesirable influences of the, others (c.f^ U<S* Dapt* of 
Labor (1965) ) / - 

The foragoirig discussion of pathologies should not-be inter-* 
preted as meaning that any minority deviation from white social norms 
i^ a "problemi. " Reqent initiatives for "Black Pride > " for example, 
whi^e encouraging the creation of a 'distinct blabk subculture, un-^ 
doubtadly have, a variety oi beneficial outcomes in terms of an 
individual Vs sense of identity, power, %nd self-worth {c*f. Fore- 
man (1971, Ch, 4)) and Bromley and Longihp (1972, Sect. III). This 
f ovulation of distinct existential perspectives on social reality 
is nace^^ry', for it allows ghattoites "to stay alive and np t lose 
their minrf - . * ,(to have) some modicum ^of hope about a reason*^ 
ably gratifying life . * * (to) preserve "for many the slim hope 
that somehow they may be able to find admij^nce for thamselves 
or their children to the larger society" (Rainwater (1973, p. 
7)) .2^ . - ' . 

„ ¥ _ 

Conclusion ' ^ " *^ ^ 

There exists * no doubt that discrimination in American society 
creates a host of socio-psychological problems for minorities, 
stamming from the ultimata sense of power lessness which it creates ■ - 
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in individuals* Discrimination leading to housing segregation has 

" • ' "I 

its own distinqt contributions to thi^ ovarail lituation^ although 

^ - ^- ' \ ■ ' . ^ . "■ ■ ' 

its algnificaria# cannot be assaeaed.' ^t is, of course, inharently 

-. - , - ,M \ ^ ^ • - i ^ \ - ^ ^ ^ -V - 

difficult to quantify such sdcio-psychological problems, but 
graatir research into the contributions which such problems maka 
to' such pathologies as crime, drug abuse, illegitimacy, school ' 
dropoutSv^ etc, could go far /in providing mora tangible estlmatas 
of liaann* |n a 'larger sense , efforts are also needed to discover 
which (i£ any) elOTient in the intaMocking arra^' of .discriminati 
is the central root ot socio^psychological costs; so| as to know 
how to prioritise public anti-discriminatory policiep". 



^ IV Direct and Indirect- Costs of Segregation 
in the Context of the Ghetto Subsystem 

In this concluding section of this chapter the direct ^osts 
drf both the centralized pattern of segregation and its dis- 
criminatory cause will be placed^ in the broader contejct of the 

■ : ^ \ " ^ ■ ' . ■■ > / ^ • .- 

ghetto subsystem, ^ / 

! As has been understood for a long time, "racial segregation 

in residential areas provides the basic structure for other foCTiS / 

■ 

of institutional segregation" (Johnson, 1943, p.8) . More spe^ific-^ 

X _ ■ ^ . ^ ... ... s 

ally, we-can trace -in detail the ramifications of thi problems 

which the current pattern- and ca^se of segregation generate. A ' 

, 23 
schematic flow chart presented below will nnBist in this task. . ' 

We have demonstrated, for instance, how seg elation (the 
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^••physiaal ghetto" on the accompanying ch^ft) has resulted in 
limitations on job opportunities/accessibility which directly 
contribute to the poverty probftm in the minority comnjmity (the 
"(ifeonomic ghetto" on .the chart) . The socio-psydhological 
pathologies and inadequate minority pubric services (the "^etto 
Hiiman Gosts'Ji^^ jUrther contribute to the economic ghetto by re- 
ducing the "human capital" or potential prodi^ctivity of potential 
minority workers ^ making them less likely to be hired or given 
*t4gh wage jofa^ij- A more indirect effect of the human costs of 
the ghetto is that theyf 'reinforce or "legitimise" white racial 
' prejudices and racism ^rnftltut^ns (c*f. Thuro.w f 1969 ^ Ch, 7) ■ 
and^Baron (in Knowles and Prewitt (1971))'. In other' words, it 
becomes "easier" to disariminate in hiring, wages, occupational 
status, etc* if the minority worker can be viewed as^ "uneducated, " 
"apathetic," "violent,"- etc- Discrimination in consumer goods 
and public service provision is similarly encouraged* Su^h forms 
of discrimination, of course, form a significant added dimension 
of ^ the^conomic colntfitions of the ghefcto. 

The process ddes^ not stop here, fioweverr .The resultant 
poverty and unempldyment , inflated housing and-'consumer , priees / 
and inadequate public services "feedback" to> magnify the^^etto 
' huigan costs (c/%. - rusfeld'' (1973, Ch.4)). Such unsta^lel frustrating 
economic cohdition's can be seen as a fQain force in generating socio^ 
psychological problems , crime, and especially the instability of. 
the black family (U.S. Dept, of Labor (1965) )• In addition, the 
tax base of the central city jurisdiction is eroded while demands 
for compensatory ^p.ublic epending simult^eously rise, contributing 



further to th# fiscal incapacitias of the minority political juris- 
diction* What is created ^ In other words, is a mutually^reinf orcin 
subsystem which perpetu&tes^minorlty economic inferiority i ^ 



# The smn of deteriorating fiscal facilities in the ghetto', 
inferior education, low incomes, * . * and the inability 
to prpvide needed , public services and intrastructure 
result in a rapidly declining level of environmental 
quality in the ghetto region. The low level of envir^n^ 
mental quality militates against the possibility of an^ 
individual breaking out of i this chain of interacting 
circular causation* (Henderson and Ledebur (1972, 
P- 167) ) * ^ 

' , The strained economic circumstances and severe human costs , 

of the ghetto have a final effect in the subeyBtem. The exader^ 

bated poverty of. minorities contributes to their extent of 

residential segregation purely on the basis of income class. 

The socio^psycholpgical pathologies of the ghetto reinforce^ 

white prejudices and intenjfify their desires to voluntarily ' ^ 

self ^segregate and to enforoe such segregation through a variety 

of discriminatory techniques in the housing market, Thus, the 

very spgi:egation which spawns a variety of problems is indirectly 

intensified by the results of theses problems , We have in Mierica 

a ghf it;tp subsystem based on complex interrelationships 'of circular 

causation, which operates so as to cumulatively magnify the costs 

generated by the subsystem and to "^perpetuate the subsystem itself; 

In pther words, "the whole environment of the ghetto interacts in^ 

a way that tends to lock a ghetto resident into the region .and to 

^^-'^ 

deprive hirt^ of opportunities for material betterment that are 
available to residents of other regions of urban areas**' (Hender- 

6 

son and Ledebur (1972, p. 167)). 



CQncluslon ^ , ' i^^ ' 

i ' ' > ' " , 1 ' • . ■ 

The full coats of diBcrimination and segregation oannot be 

adequately understood without reference to their role in the broader 

context of the ghetto subsyitem. The direct aostg of both the 

centralized pattern of discrimination and its dtscriminatory cauee, 

severe ai they aM^ j^adaubW/y pi-odu^t -^^jmlfy^S^^f^ indirect costs i 

\ ' - ^ / ^ 

the intensif Icataon of the economic problems xd£ the ghetto and 

those white racist attitudes and institutions^ which form the very 

foundation of )the ghetto subsystem* Such effects^ in turn, further 

reinforce segregation and a wide range of discriminatory practices. 

Research is needed to show at which link(s) in this circular causa- 

tion subsystem public policy could be most effectively applied so . 

as to reduce the cumulative costs of the ghetto- 
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V, S^maary o^f Findings 

The foregoing analysis has shown , that both the centralized pattayn 
of urban racial stgragation md Its predominant discriminatory cause havm 
dlrsetly djnpesed significant burdens on minorities, Centrallzaticln has reduced 
minority job opportunities and aceesslbility. In light of the slgnifiaant suburban 
eKpansion of jobs and the ^concomitant inadequacy of employment information flo^s 
md transportation availability for central city residents, A variety of factors 
associated with central city location Increase the costs of retail business 
there J leading to higher conswner prices for local shoppers, tod weaknesses 
in (pentral city fiscal capacity force residents to bear ever greater tax burdens 
while still receiving an inadequate quality of public services^ 

Housing market discrimination has created significantly higher housing 
prices and lower levels of housing cotisimptlon and homeownership rates for 
minorities. ^ Their choices in alternative public service )packages has been 
affectively ellminatrfd^ and the potential for Intra-jurlsdictional discrimination 
in the provision of public services has been enhanced,^ Finally * a host 
of socio-psychologlcal problems stemmlriy^'from the reduction in the sense of 
personal power and control have resulted from discrimination. 

Perhaps even more significantly p centralized, dlsdrlminatory segregation 
Indirectly contributes to the malntainance of the broader ghetto subsystem. 
Lowered job opportunities/accessibility, socio-^psychological problems, ^nd 
lack of public human' services contribute to the deperate economic conditions 
of the ghetto. These conditions encpurage white prejudice and discrimination 
in employment and other sectors, which . combine to exacerb^e the weakness of 
the tax base, tne poverty, and the socio-psyehologlcal probl4ms of the ghetto. 
Finally, the economic conditions and attitudes generated by this process 
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lataneify the undsriylng eentrali^sdp discrlmlnaCQry segrsgatlon pattamp 
and Che process conclnues. 

In sum, there exists a alear-^cutp acute need to Inmediately formulate 
pdllaies 'to directly attack housing market dlaarimlnationp for it is this factor 
which lies at the root of many of the significant burdens born by minoritlea 
in the U.S* today. 



FOOTNOTES 



♦ ^It might be argued that the centralized ghetto also implies = 
dscraas^d jobs opportimlties and ^accessibility for suburban whites 
who might work in central crties,, The argument is not symmetrio 
with the case for out-commuting ghettoitas, however, since subur-- 
banites are compensated for their lengthened commutes by lower 

7 

suburban land rents and densities (c,f, Kain, in Pynoos, at, al* 

(1973))* Furthermdre, since a significant extent of the central 

ghetto pat^tern is created by white discriminatory practices ^ one 

must presume that the white community is willing to bear the 

eKtra costs of lengthened commutes* 
2 , 

Kain was careful to eKplain that such an estimate wag ex- 

i 

tremely tentatiye and subject to a variety of unproven asimnptions, 

3offner and Saks stressed that this result did not disprove 
the .Kain hypothesis , but merely noted sensitivity of results to 

form oa^stimatirig ;f unction einploy'^d in analysis, 

4 - -■ ' ' " , ' ■ 

vMooney downplayed the .latter findings and stressed the 
comparative dominance of the macroeconomic unemployment effect 
compared to the segregatiqn effect- * 

^Master's study (1974)^ of black/white earnings differentials 
is not considered in detail, here. Although it claims to show that 
segregation did not limit either the quantity or quality of job ' 
opportunities there ia no inclusion of the spatial distribution 
of jobs relative to black areas, other labor market conditions, 
etc* (c*f* Kain, in vonFurstenberg (1974)). 
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" ^Thmmm results supporting the importance of segregation and 
job dispersal were curiously downplayed by Friedlander in Ch* 4, 
and blatantly mi^epreiented by - subsequent readers of him work 

by Eli Ginzberg"in Priedla|ider (1972) and 
Harrison, in von FurstenBerg (1974) p. 25, ^ * : , 

^The accessibility index takes the td^l nmnber of jobi 
within lones which are under one hour (45 i^nutes) commuting 
time from residence by public transit (auto) and weighs eaqh 
zona's employment by the inverse square of the travel 
between residence and that zone. 



SAnother way in which centrality may . effectively raise con-^ 
sumer prices for ghettoites is through increasing^ the time and 
monetary costs associated with shopping trips, ^As in the case . 
of employment^ a plethora of new shopping activities are opening 
up in the suburbs* whether or not such activities offer greater 
potentialities than nearby CBD areas is questionable, however. 

^The larger debate surrounding these studies has been con- 
cerned with; whether measurable quality differences between 
schools lead to significantly different results in academic 
performance. Coleman and Jencks claim that factors other 
thafi school are much more important in determining achi evement , 
Nevertheless, neither suggests that interracial variations in 
school quality are void of any' significance or should be 
tolerated. . . 

lOconcerning the'question of black concentration ( in the 
central city jurisdiction, one often hears the argument that 
such concentrations provide a compensatory benefit since it 



creates a political power base for the minority loommunity (c*f. 
^del (in/tfdel and Rothenberg, 1972)). Wilson (1960) p, 27) notes^ 
e*g,,. "o^e^ things being equals Negro politica^l^strength in the ^ 
city organisations tends to be directly proportional to the size 
and density of the Negro population," 

f the present extent of black elected offic^ls 



from central city areas can be attributed to a , large me^^re 
td tlie current segregation pattern* The central question^ how- 
ever, is whether^ such central city political dominance actually 
provides the power to make needed changes for the conununity 
Jlc.t. Baron dn Knowles and Prewitt, 1969)) • The sad truth may 
^ be that given the paucity of financial resources and an impotence 

vis-a-vis white institutions, "the (black political) representa- 
^/ttv^is, do not have it in their power to^ alter fundamentally the 
Lot, of the Negro, " (Wilson (I960, p, 456)). 



^"^ ^ ^"'"The constraints on minority housing demand in white areas 
% also be -seen as maintaining white housing prices at arti^ 
f'ici'ally low levels. While such may be the caa;e in the sho^t 
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"' ' '•:">: '^viff' ^^sybaWCT! 

1^2 J t is unclear whether the variations in housing fjua la. ty,;:^]f^^^^ 
"X, vpfer '4e';ar€-^ the key td the degree of markup here as opposed to 
■ » class/family type characteristics of the black ' 

-h^WiStefiC^i^? \ihvolved as suggested by Galster- Tke c>e+f€/¥^€l^ ^'3^ >m<?^rkw^ 
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' l^Rfstrictions on the range of choice *pf particular hous^ing 
att^^u^es may also be the result of discrimination- For example, 
newer dwellings on large lots may be virtually impossible to find 
in minority housing markets , although this is due to the central 
city location of the ghetto rather than discrimination par se 
(c,f* Kain and Quigley^ (1975)) * ^ 

^l^Both &e Kain and Quigley and Straszheim studies assmne 
no systematic interacial difference im housing ^praferences once 
lif^-cydle/demographic characteristics, of the household have 
been controlled, ' New evidence suggests this assumption may 
not be entirely valid, as blacks show a tendency for a greater 
aversion to older dwellings and a smaller attraction to larger 
dwellings than comparable white hQUseholds (c.f, Galster (1978))* 
IS^ending institutioris might discriinin^e agairt^fe^t lacks ' 
simply because^ they feel blacks are pporer credit r^sks or because 
the house beirjg' contemplated for financing is likely to be older 
and in declining neighborhood. This latter factor is more directly 
traced to the centralized pattern of segregation today* Another 
factor related to centralization is t,hat there are likely to be 
^^^r single family homes per capita available for sale in central 
city^ areas ^ regardless of the race of Ihe area* McDonald (l§j4) 
estimates th'at over halff the interracial differential in homeowners- 
ship probabilities can b^ traced to this supply factor . In ,^um^ 
it is difficult here to separate out the effects 6f direct dis- 
-crimination against potential minority home^buyfers vs. those of 
limited supply of single family dwellings in^ central cities. 
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^ Although it is aertainly true ehat racial retail dii crimination can 

mK±Bt in an iatagrated neighborhood, it should be clearly noted how resyential 

aegrmgation can contribute to the proolm, albeit Indirectlyt The severe 

residential choice Imitation we have identified in.^erican cities may likely 
engender in minoritiea a sense of being limited in their shopping choices 

I . - • . .. 

as well. Such a perqaption if white hostility in the housing market could 
enaourage minoritiss to limit their "shopping*' activities (for retail goods 

,.„^....™.. 

to make retail product^emand in such minority areas less elastic than it 
otharaise would ba and give local marchants increased market power theraby 
raising the spacter of classic price dis^j^mination* 
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+ ''$400 for a .combination TV, $300 for a table or portable TV, 
$300 for a phonograph, an for a washing maGhine, 

13 jn tha Chieano area itores the white couplie'/jvra^. frequently 
given worse credit terms than either minority:;cp^|)i#> 

^ I'lThere are^ of course, mobilityj Qonstraints plaaad upon tha 
poor of any raoe but, as demonstrated in Ch, 11^ such e^^lains^ 
little racial segregation co©pared to discrimination, 

^^^^Kardiner: and Ovesey (1972, /ChMl) see this loss of environ- 
mental control — t^is sense of being mangled by the woild-^as mani- 
fested in the plethora of black "mutilation fantasies" revealed 
in psychoanalytic tests* 

2*^It does not appear, however, that these socio-psychological 
harms are concentrated only in the lower economic classes of bla^cks,^ 
On the contrary, psychoanalytic work indicates that while the 
source of ftustration and the .type of adjustment mechanisms used 
di*fer between minority income groups, "the sum total of frustra^ 
tion remains the same" (Kardiner and Ovesey (1972, p, 335)), 

22 In fact, it may fie that such creative responses to such a 
situation of deprivation and frustration are possible only through 
the "limited functional autonomy" (Rainwater (1973, pp. 5-6)') 
precisely due to the almost complete physical i:^^^Lon of the 
ghetto from dominant white social fortes, " 

23giQ^]^g £n the diagram which are divided vertically indicate 
the contrast between emphases on individualistic vs , institutional 
factors.* - " 

^'^Subcultural developments in the ghetto may also increase , 

s 

minorities' desires to voluntarily self-^segregate. 
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